INNOVATIONS AND FOREIGN INFLUENCES

turned their eyes to the future and to a realization of the divine
Promises which would be dependent on a complete transforma-
tion of the world and of the conditions of human life. This
world was evil, therefore it must vanish ; this life was wretched,
hence it must be replaced by a better. But since Jahweh had
ceased to be an anthropomorphic God and was now all spirit,
he could no longer accomplish such a mundane task himself,
and hence the notion of the Intermediary, the agent of God, the
Messiah, now absolutely necessary for the carrying out of his
programme, grew rapidly in precision and importance.

As I have said, there was no fundamentally necessary
connexion between the predicted dissolution of the present
world and its regeneration, and the Messianic expectation ;
which explains why some of the Apocalypses seem to ignore
Messianic ideas. But actually the two strands of thought
became so closely entwined as to be inseparable. Exactly in
what order they appeared it would be hard to say, and at this
point the matter is not of much importance. If this world was
controlled by the forces of evil, led by Satan, then presumably
it could only be freed by means of a struggle between the
Adversary and some divine envoy. Several of the Apocalypses
describe this conflict, which affords the authors an excellent
opportunity for venting their bitterness against the oppressors
of Israel. As the Jews saw their last hopes vanish, a^s they
were plunged deeper and deeper into helpless wretchedness,
these \isionaries, their hearts already poisoned by an implacable
hate, were aroused to a frenzy of denunciation. Moreover, they
castigated with invectives the godless whose impiety retarded
the fulfilment of God's promises.1 The greater part of these
Apocalypses appear to emanate from Pharisaic centres 2; they
are filled with the characteristic legalism of the sect, and also
with their fervent piety and ardent faith that Jahweh would
fulfil his promises. Even at this later period there was still no
fixed and definite doctrine with regard to these subjects, and
we must beware of trying to make clear and systematic that
which often remains vague and obscure. It is a temptation
which has not always been resisted ; and yet it is only necessary
to glance at the more detailed descriptions of such major events
as the fate of the dead while awaiting judgment, the coming of
the Messiah, and the final destiny of the wicked, to discover
many diverse conceptions and even speculations. No doubt all
these variations were equally acceptable so long as they could
find a place in the general programme which proved to be
extremely comprehensive.3 Possibly the only thing which all
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